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ABSTRACT |. _ * 

ic The purpose of this paper is to describe actual 
on-the-job behaviors of a sample, of principals working in a large 
city school district. Specifically, the principals were asked how 
they define thoir role ‘and how *heyuse their authority to provide a 
stabilizing. influence for the organization. The key organizational 
maintenance efforts of principals, revealed by the study, incluie 
maintaining disciplinary order in the school, keeping outside 
influences and staff conflicts under control, and keeping the school 
suppliei with adequate resources. Among the discretionary mechanisms 
employed are event management, behavior and image control, commuiity 
involvenent, staff reward and punishment, and the principals’ us2 of 
the. system to their best advantage. An extensive review of the 
titerature is inc luded. Authors D) 
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THE URBAN SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP: 


~ AN ORGANIZATIONAL STABILITY ROLE 


; 7 C INTRODUCTION» . : 
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»* 
. \ . 
* Some*years ago, Chester |. Barnard (1938) called our attention to organ- 


izational survival as a key element of executive behavior. Central to the or- 


ganization is the specialized administrative activity that serves the function 
is ° » * 
"lof maintaining the’ organization in operation" (Barnard 1938, p. 215). Similarly, 


and more recently, James Q. Wilson (1973) has observed that the actions of per- 


< 7 - ¢ 


sons fulfilling aonintetrative roles are “principally, though, not uniquely, de- 
termined by the requirements of organizational maintenance and enhancement" (9. 
13). Organi zat ibnal maintenance activity may be understood as behavior which 
oversees and protects the tevets of conte Thuted effort and resources upon which 


Fie organization om 


A number of Previous studies of neal administration have suggested that 
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the job of maintaining a high deupee of stability ‘in the school environment: is 
central to the orineipalshio rela; Wolcott (1973, 1977), particularly, has” 
drawn attention to the "variety-reducing'' behav.ior of the principal and the 
emphasis placed upon beasties things '!manageable'' in-the midst of pressures for 
change (Wolcott 1977, pp. 536-537). Sarason (1971) portrays a principalship 
role that is saci immersed ina ''school culture!’ that places a premium 


upon matters of goqd order and efficient housekeeping; wht Te Roget's (1968) 


oh 


suggests that the actions of principals to maintain order and the stability of 


their own environment occasionally work at cross-purposes with the policies of - 
/ 


the lorger organization (Rogers 1968, pp. 305-313). 
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Both Sarason and Wolcott stress that much of the pressure for maintaining 


control, managing conflict, and ''keeping the lid on'' comes from the central ad- 


ministration. Wolcott writes that typically, for the principal, ''the exercise 


of the authority of his office Lis] parcel led out to him policy by-policy and 
directive by directive. His freedom is] to make no serious mistakes" (Wolcott 


1973, p., 306). In a more recent ‘study, Blumberg and Greenfield (1980) similarly 

conclude.that the mark of an effective principal from the central office perspec- 
" < a * : . 

tive is to "keep things calm'" and to see that the work of the school system pro- 


. 


- : - 
ceeds smoothly., They write: ''Superintendents generally prefer that conflicts 


arising at the school level be managed ‘by the principal" (Blumberg and Green- 


= 


Field 1980, p. pl). 


Despite an indication from past research that the school principalship 


includes an arganizattional survidal role and that this role is*tied to the ex- 
pectations of hierarchical superiors, there has been little documentatlon of the 
actual system maintenance behaviors of principals "on-the-job." It may be sug- 
gested that the school principalship functions in an important boundary-spanning 
capacity ter the sveattonet Biganieation: with a function of interpreting the 
organization to its Etentele (and clientele to organization) that is as yet 


little understood. : 


There are many questions to be asked about the principal's organizational 
: 


3 . 


' Stability role. Just what do principals actually ‘do to reduce variety, manage 


conflict, and ''keep the lid on''? What powers ate available, as well as what 

constraints are there, as princy#pals interpret and implement school policy 
° : \ 

procedure? Do the organizational stability activities of the building principal 

retard and reduce opportunities for-change in schoo'l Lutein’ or do they help 


facilitate and ''smooth'! ofganizational adoptation to change? Do some principals 


place much"more stress upon stability and conflict management than others? Are 
* 


some principals much less constrained than others by fhe orqanizational stability 
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role; that is, do they, as both Sarason (1971) and Blumberg and Greenfield (1980) 


suggest, engender change‘despite the constraints imposed by: ''the system!'? 


It is the intent of this paper to provide a beginning in a further under=- 
. . ? 


standing of the principal's organizational stability role, The paper seeks to 
: eS c ai 
provide a descriptive summary of the actual, on-the-job behaviors of a sample 


. Of principals working in a single large-city school district. The data are : | . 
drawn from a multi-year, ethnographic study of principals in one of the nation's 
larger school systems.: The research, .ynderway for more than two years, has {n- 


‘volved the intensive ‘observation of some twenty-six city principals for some 


- 


twelve working days apiece, spaced (in the case of each principal) over the ceurse 


of one school year, The principals represent a variety of School settings and 
' . = > » 
type (e.g., both elementary and high schools, large and small schools, inner- 


city and outer-city schools). The sample of principals is additionally repre- 


; Ponty Sn iS oe | 
sentative of both male and female and minority/non-minority administrators, 
‘ F = _ T , ae 
It may. be suggested that’ the use of ethnographic procedures, involving a team 


of observers and'a variety'of research subjects, offers a uniquely deep and rich 
bs ‘ . ‘a oF ? ‘ 
insight into the daily life of the site-level administrator ‘in public educat jetty bs 


° 
, 


FINDINGS 
- 


The urban school principal is education's most visible, ''on-line'' adminis- 
. 4 


trator. More than any other single individual in the American school hierarchy, 
the principal is the pivotal exchange point, the working broker between teachers - : 


and students on the one hand and the political establishment--superintendent, school 


: J : , 
board and taxpayer--on the Other, Through the principal's office pass the prob- 
F ; 


* lems and decisions that affect not only the general life of the institution but 


, 
- 


the hopes and aspirations of each individual living within it. 


We know that the principal's job is tough, demanding, apd Filled with un- 
\ has 
certain pressures from many Pifverent quarters, What we do not know very much 
. : ae ; 
. c 
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‘about is how the principal orchestrates the resources at his or her disposal to 


keep ''the learning commun | ty" working toward its daily goals.’ Our.findings from 


the research thus far indicate that principals do exercise discretion ip-the day* 
to-day delivery of the services of their schools ,2 It would’ appear, additional ly : soe 


that strategies and devices for organizational stability and survival comprise 
“f 


et * > : 
an important portion of the discretionary activity of the principalship, : Among 


the key organizational maintenance activitiés af principals are actfons to: (1) 


under control, (3) keep’staff conflicts at bay, and (4) keep the s 


‘- 
‘ ye 


with adequate resources. : 


. Maintaining Disciplinary Stability 


A key responsibility of every principal is the supervision. 


and disciplinary order, Styles, of course, vary, Some principals give much per- 


sonal effort to the strict control. of pupil behavior, the cleankiness of the » 
A 
’ ‘ ra 
e . 
school, etc.; others are more willigg to accept a bit of noise, confusion, and 
: axa rt f é 


untidiness while nonetheless overseeing the maintenance of control. 
Nearly every principal roams the halls of the school, stands awhile at 


points of heavy traffic in school corridors, tours the school's playground,. and 
ow v : 


establishes his or her “presence in the school at times of greatest student 
mobility (e.g., recess, before and after school, lunch, class passing periods). 


a 
Principals frequently express some anxiety at these times: "This is the time 


of day | hate ‘most, You ‘never know what's going to happen.during the Junch hour.” 
/ 


. f 
It ig while pupilg are on the move, when there's much/confusion and decrgased 


a 


ry f é 
opportunity for careful, supervision, that injucy, theft, fighting, vandalism, 


and "rioging' are most likely to occur. | Principal A (in/an elementary school) 


. ‘ 
spends an average of seventy-five minutus in his ati day supervising the nove- 


¥ 


ment of pupils into and out of the school building, overseeing pupil behavior 


in the cafeterta and in the halls during the lunch hour, and "'touring'' the school’ 


corridors during passing periods, Principal B. (also in an elementary schoo] ) 


“pends Tess time ''policing'’ the school during:the day but is careful to eat 


his Junch each noon with the students in the cafeterta and to exit the building 


ay ° 


with the pupils at afternoon disntssal--stopping fights, shooing pupits off the 


school aesune POMyla ‘home esting an average 0 twenty-five minutes in his 
day). Principals C: and D “(both in high sehoutel! vend an average i thirty 
_ minutes of their working des similarly supervising and regulating student be-- 
havior ("hats off please,'! "hurry or you'll be ‘abe to class," "where's your 

; ; 


{ 


. * . . 6 
1D badge?'') as pupils ‘enter and leave the building, eat lunch,- exchange classes, 


and group for special occurrences (e.g., an after-school dance). This activity 


is undertaken despite the existence-of assistant principals for discipline, se- 


curity aides, hall monitors (both students ang faculty), and even one or more 


. police officers in nearly every city high school. 
- \ - | 
ao . { 
cot In the course of maintaining order in the school, principals appear to 


concentrate much of their energy upon: (a) the anticipation of likely’ problems 
or sceurrences: (b) the effective control’ of events and crises that do occur, 
‘and (c) the develapneat and enforcement of school rules as guides to proper 
fnetinetienat behavior, including the establishment and maintenance of an ap- 


pearance (image) for the school of orderliness and control, 


Problem Anticipation - | 


In an earlier report of our research (Crowson and Porter-Gehrie, 1980) , 


’ 


it was observed that principals tend to spend a good deal of time_"'on the go.'' 


A sub-sample of ten principals (high school and elementary aie just 


a little more than half of their time (53%) in their private offices. A good 


_— 


part of each day is apent in motion--a tour of the halls, a monitoring of the 
cafeteria lieian the lunch period(s), a quick Gheck upon and observation of activ- 
ities underway (classroom learning, school assemblies, the Library, physical ed- 
ucation), ‘throughout. the building; checking hiss of information with the school 


Pi “A 


a . un . 2 his 
‘ : 4. 


staff; making sure individual's (e593) aides, hall monitors, playground supervisors, 
1 ' ai ve 


athees etesshog guards), are on duty, ‘being general ty available to both staff = 


F 


1 


membe'rs and pupils who bie qicerions or items of VOTGroeE HOD SOI ES, and. special 


problems.. ‘ e : : Seat eye 
a ; . ° 7 ' _ r ‘ Poet 


UES aBpears hae ely of the. movement of the principal around the school 
me its environs is in “the nature of a "search routine't--involving both the 
 apiikenhace of a physical présence,’ in the ceheal alan attempt t te anticipate . e 
. : 4 
“and -quell potential Hegaliley Evenaitary and nigh. Schoo! spetinaiatithe 4 will commonly 


position themselves ‘near a main entrance at times x supdt aikedhes and exit =a "ah ws 
: and ‘typically walk” the halls and corridors of .the schoott at various ore 


\ 


periods. Frequently, at these moments’a fight is stopped, a bit of excess 


“noise is quelled, the disetotinane nities. of the school are ate manifest, poten- 


. e 


tial accidents are spotted and ayerted, Elementary principal Wright, for example,’ 
strolled outside the school at day's end, noticed that the school crossing 
guards at a busy intersection had failed to apepay and guided pupils across” - 


% 
the street herself’ for the next twenty minutes. ae school principal Smith, 


while walking the first floor hall just after school, noticed that a glass- 
enclosed display case had cracked dangerously under the pressure of students 


crowding to read a new listing of class rankings. Smith had the students back ; % 


’ away from the case and organized an orderly viewing of the information. High ~ 
schoo] prpfcipal Rawlins, spot-checking student 10's at an entgance to the school, 
noticed two non-students entering: the badtding and escor ted them back outside. 
‘The school age been. plagued seeeters by "outsiders" disturbing classroom we on 


and mogt teachers have begun locking their classroom doors while in ‘session. 


The search and problem anticipation routines of -the principal also 


involve a careful attention to information retrieval, The Beene Te ue tends 


LF 


f at 


cut off from rumors, occurrences, alterations 


§ > 


to be a lonely position, eae ty 


f 
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professionals, to Ezakk, , S, a a eae 


in patterns. of behavior, etc. which may’ be important to a, knowledgeable admi 


istratidn of-the school, Principals are sensitivé. to the’ desires of staff mem- 


s ‘ * iv av 


bers to be free From administrative intrusion, “Prihcipals, for example, seldom 
‘ £ { th. 1 
frequent the faculty louhge and are generally Srreunepedt in discuss tons witt 


© 


and yin demands’ upon‘ thete faculty--for ithe most’ part leaving people aJone, as 
54 , 


s i Mm 

\ ‘ i ! 
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Nevertheless, the pringipal requires a good deal ‘of* information about. the | 


is , ” . 
work of the schoot and must devise strategies for: data acquisition, Steen tary. 
f ot . 
srtneteal” ‘Jones spans near ly every day at the entrance to the student cdfever ta’ 
on ‘ es 


Jt 
serving. line, during the lunch, hour. -al'ehough monitor ing pupil behavior at a 


: - . 4 ts ES - ‘! . be Ld 
time of eontuston and: oppor tynity for disruption, Jones comments that he's accomp- 
lishing: sere elite elsé as eo As“he watches and interaets with the pupils enter- 
r : 


ing the cafeteria, Jones remarks: ''This is ; where | gather a lot of” my informa- 
é 


bien. Kids tell you things, bet you cial Daath s going on, givé you leads. It's 
‘4 valuable way to spend some.time each day.' oe if P 
Similarity: principal Booth eats lunch daily with and among. the pupils in 


ithe elementary séhool cafeteria, He mentions that there are two/reasons for : 


this, besides pupil supervision, First, by eating the school Vunch with the 
oe ‘é * : 


po children he's able ‘to, handle any parental complaints about the food by pointing 


out that he, personally, eats exactly the same meal each day. Second, sy eating 


ein the midst of the children, he establishes a line of communication. And, on 


a day, of researen observation some days later, a girl approaches Booth, as he 


Cd 


3 ¢, > . 
and: the researcher are talking, to tell him-that one of the boys in her class 


receiyed a bloody nose that morning, after being hit with a ruler by the teacher. 
~ ; 


“Booth thanks the girl, asks her to keep it to herself, and asks her to keep ‘him 


informed reqarding any future occurrences. As we leave the cafeteria, Booth 
mentions that he's very much aware of a problematic situation regarding this 


teacher and is using the children to keep tabs on the teacher's behavior while 
L ¢ 


he and the assistant ‘principal determine what should be done. He's of f now to 


. . | } 9 
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tell the assistant principal about the newest incident, 


- In other information processing behaviors, we find that most principals 

are earetalite position themselves eee te the school's faculty members sign-in 

each morning and sign-out each afternoon, "Beyond the usual ''good morning," "how 

are you,'' ''did you. have a nice weekend,'' etc, thane is a frequent en of in- 
aPasbion about school procedures, upcoming events, rumors, events in Sihae 

; schools personal. iene etc, In sOHTE TON, principals epaiteatly take a once 

or ‘twice daily tour of the sichadl while. classes are in sesston--dropping very r 
briefly into siassioane. visterKe fenenRr iy with the school janitorial staff, 

* checking on pupits who appear in the halls, looking into the condition of a wash- 

-room or two, chatting with ather staff members (e.g., aides, cafeteria workers, 
librarians) as they appear, A common shssrvatton by the principals is that: this .. 
activity permif® them’ to gauge the school ‘climate, A halls -tour of jus a few , 

"minutes, | with merely-seconds listening to the seiinds sent FD fea exch classroom, 

gives a aarek reading of ‘what's going on,'' how well the school has ''settled res 
to its’ business,'' what .the “temper and mood of the student body seems to be today,'"' 


- Se a 


Time is also spent by the principal in overseeing as wel] as structuring ‘ 


particularly problematic or potentially dangerous events well before they occur, 
Principal Smith and his assistants spent the better part of one afternoon decid- 


ing how best to insure the security of their school and its students as plans 


es 


were made for an upcoming dance, Some recent racial incidents at another, nearby 


high school had created a tense atmosphere in the community. Similarly, Principal 


Mathews phoned a fellow principal at a "next-door" school, and also phoned the <4 
_ local police precinct, to report a rumor that a couple of localsgangs were plan- 

ning to battle late chat’ niente at a nearby eagle: Mathews exp]S%ined that these 

gang conflicts have an cnormous effect upon the Vistmnsahueel among the younger 

children in his elementary school, Finally, Principal Strong talked on the phone 4, 

to a Get low principal at stir high school, The two principals aqreed to ''make 


a show'' of goodwill and friendliness between their schools at the start of the 


Se 


Li - 


“ 


v . ry . 3 "4 
next day's basketball game, _ This was prompted by a'rumor that the team members 


of the opposing school were "out to get'' the players‘ from Strong's | school after 


~ 


a Part seurar ly neve and highly p physical game earlier in the year. 


’ : s : > t : 
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As Rr incipial Jones was réturning to ne, school from’ ‘a few cour spent on 


, md ry 


“school district business elsewhere in the-city, he renaneeia! "This is always 
the time | dread; . you dalienikioe what 's happened what's wai ting on your desk 
when you eetirnalt Jones spoke, for many principals in ayprbeetad a combination 

Sy 
of fear and frustration over the unprediCatable nature of life in schools. 


-A large rock came crashing through a secohd floor window on a seemingly 
‘quiet afternoon at the Belmont School, showering students with glass 
and sending the entire: second floor into-confusion and nedr-hysteria. 


-Principal Warren received a telephone call near the end of the day from 
a teacher whe had been leading a field trip to the city zoo. Two young- 
. sters were lost; a search with polite help had failed to locate the miss- 
ing pair; it's necessary now for thé bus to return home‘with the remain-- 
ing children, What should the. teacher do? 


-A "festival! was held in the Beecher School on a warm day ih late May’, 
Firecrackers exploded, pandemonium reigned, food was thrown wildly, ae 
number of teachers were ''pushed around,'"' ; , 
-Principal Crowley was informed by an aide chat: one of his teachers had , 
suddenly gone ''berserk.'' The teacher was screaming at her children in 
full voice, with tears streaming, and seemed -to have gone completely ‘to 
pieces, i r 
In the midst of a constant threat of unforeseen events and potentially 
disruptive occurrences, principals commonly engage in some categoriés of behavior 
which seek to control and order the parameters of unintended activity. One . 
strategy is to seek to keep the "fall out'! from any unusual event, to a minimum, 
When he learned that a large rock had been thrown through a second floor window, , 
spraying a room with glass, the principal's initial response (after making ‘ure 


there were no injuries) was not to send persans looking for those who threw the 


- ™ ‘ . "i 
rOERS instead, he sent staff members to the second floor to enter classrooms 


and explain the incident, herd pupils now in the halls back into classes, quiet 
’ 


I] 
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‘ 


» 


“accented words of instruction. The parents are becoming increasingly exercised 


: a ' a Bee ve 
1 <s . : 
things down, enforce order. .''They'Il] all be excited and keyed up on the sécond 


floor now, ane ae tension will build and build if we don't quiet everything . a 


down right away." 


; 
‘ ; : : 
In another school, Principal Fenton angghis assistant principal were dis- 
cussing a problem surrounding a teacher newly assigned to their schoo] a, few 


weeks earlier. The teacher, a foreign born person, spéaks Engl sh with a heavy 


( 
? 


accent. Parents in the school are complaining that their children are having 


4 ‘ 


trouble communicating with te few teacher and can't understand her heavily 


~ 


Pa 4 FA ’ é A 
over the matter and are now threatening to take the issue to a meeting of the 


parents' advisory, council at ghe level of the city's regional superintendency. 


Fenton, while aware of the parental pressure, did not become unduly concerned 


until hearing of the threat to bring the issué to "outside'' attention, He remarks 


Aco 
< 


$ a ‘ . 
“to the assistant that thit upsets bim; he. doesn't’ want the school 's*linen washed 


in the public arena of a regional colnet meeting and they'd beter take some 
steps to head it of f. They decide to begin sitting in and observing the teacher's 
hal accnaus rather closely ''so we can tell the parents something is being done.'' 

sln yet another setting, Principal oo stresses upon his teachers the 


“importance of not referring to yesterday's student outburst in the auditorium 


as a "riot." If we use the term( riot], then we've created it.'' The teachers °- 
are urged to drop all further discussion of the incident: 'It's over; you can't 


*run this thing into the ground. Shift your talk to the students who performed 
Hk + 


well all day long at the festival, not to the problems that lasted just a few 


seconds at tie eid (Crowson and Po ter-Gehrie 1980, p. 10). 


A second strateqy of event management is to be personally on-the-scene 


and to take charge*in Li tuations and .endayors which typically offer a potential 


and with authority to events and\cifcumstances. 
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One “Activity that Prequently called for the eee of gpincipals dur- 


tng the months oF Our research was the sa lak of pupils under the school 


district's voluntary out desegregation program. rei buses connecting ''home!’ 
and 'receiving'' schools were frequently of f scheduje ‘or confused: in routings. -— - 


2 


Each elementary principal kept a wary eye on the arrival and, departure. of the 


day's buses; and, ‘invariably, there were occasions when pupils jwere stranded, 


Se were calling, the buses were reported broken down or !'lost."! 


Calls to he central office for bus scheduling -usual ly failed to produce any 


helpful information, calls to the bus company similarly elicited: 'Well, | 
' a : 6 
think they're on the way.'' . Often, well ‘into the dinner hour, principals re- : 


H + a 
mainédsin the school office, surrounded by*waiting pupils, fielding calls from 


parents, waiting for a missing bus. Frequently, the principal would express, 


: %e 


a: Benes oF Trustreetad-end anger over the lack: of assistance ‘from those who oS ee 


were supposedty in charge of coordinating che dhnstna program for the fener: dis- 
« : i © 

trict. . 

Similarly, prineipals took pains to be present in situations and circum- 


xn, td ’ . 
stances that offered-a potential for trouble, One: pr infipal personally super- 
vised outdoor recess, tobe sure none of the youngsters escaped to a nearby 
grocery where penny candy and snacks were sold. Another principal worried 


. 


about and personally directed pedestrian and vehicular traffic at an inter- 
section next to the school — cars tended to lose: traction on wet Se dey morn- 
ings. A high school .principal. personally supervised the satin "home room!! 
gathering of all senior meee students in the school's auditorium. In event 
; manbanient of a different order, a high school principal visited each of the 
school ''s sy teachers at the.end of the first (fall) marking period, making 

. : x 
sure each teacher had a sufficient range of test scores and other eValuative’ 
‘measures for cach punitre explaining that the students and sere parents have, 


a history of ieekvoring qrades in this schools each grade must be. 


ieeses bids by sufficient evidence of student achievement. ap f — 


Pek = eee 


" Behavior and Image Control 


Despite’ the existence of security aides; assistant principals for dis- 


cipline; teacher assignments to hall id aac duty, and the like; plus 


ry 


even erty police officers on full duty in some Soho} S=SPCiNGIRE Ly; both high 
school mer elementary, eaand a good deal of their time each day in the enforce- 
ment of school rules and in the maintenance of an orderly school environment. 


’ = . 4 : 
A brief portion of Mr. Rickerts' day, principal of a large high school, is illus: 


- 


trative: 
o) ri 
12: 27. m. Rickerts goes upstairs to Junch. On the stairway, on the 
way up to the fourth floor cafeteria, he spots one. male 
#  * student throwing some wadded - -up aie at another. Rickerts 
, Py. “stops both boys (“What are you doing? Where are you sup- 
‘ posed to be?'') and takes time to. ask and make a note of the - 
paper thrower's name. 


, 


12:59 ° Rickerts proceeds through the large student cafeteria on the ; 
way to the faculty lunchroom area. On the way he checks, tries to 
locate the two adults (aides) who are supposed.to pve on duty 
in the cafeteria, and failing to find either aide, ERDTESSES his 
concern and anger. 


- 


_ 1:00 As Rickerts nears the eee diuy serving | area, he notices that. 
a a two gitls are listening to a.portable radio. Both are 
; _ younger’ students (freshmen) and Rickerts takes a-moment to 


explain school policy (no radios) and*to point out that in 
the future the radio will be confiscated, to be held in the 
office till the end of-the day. 


1:01 . Just‘ inside the faculty area, one of the aides*on cafeteria 
; ‘duty is sitting having a cup of coffee. The aide sees Rickerts, 
. ; the two exchange glances, and the aide rises, drains a last 
x mouthful of coffee, and returns to duty. . 
1:02 t eitkebie is fotned at lunch by the school's hair director. 
wee During the course ‘of a conversation about teen ‘music program 
and the scheduling of performances, Rickerts expredses his 
displeasure With the choir director over yesterday's Situation. 
The director left some students unattended in the choir room ‘ 
for a short while, and there was a bit of rewdyism, . 


1215 Rickerts leaves the cafeteria and descends to the s#@cond floor, 
- where he enters a geometry classroom, . There araeStx students 
just getting underway tn a special geometry tutorial. to help 
‘ those who have failed first somes Ler. Rickerls wants Lo” 
make sure that all of those who had been “invited! to the \ = i 


7f:; 7 special tutorial will in fact attend. 

ee ae. oh ae Back in the hall, Rickerts spots another student with a radio. . 
5 s ey This is an’older student, and this time Rickerts confiscates 

* the radio, telling the boy to pick it up in the affice after “ss 


hool, . om . eg! Be * <3 
pas | : 5 14. | : j 


* 
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Rickerts returns to the school's first floor and cuns .into 
the school's police officer (Officer B). Officer B and 
Rickerts talk for a few minutes about a knifing incident 
that took place earlier in the week. B Informs the princi- 


palt that one of the individuals involved is back in school 


today; Rickerts says he wants this person located and Brought 
to the office, he's still’on suspension, 


A student approaches Rickerts while he's standing in-the .-° 
first floor hall. The student has a scheduling “conflict 
and tells Rickerts she's having trouble getting her program 


for the second semester worked out. ie 


Rickerts walks with’the pupil to the office of the assis- 
tant princingt who's in charge of pupil scheduling. The . 
> assistant isn't in; Rickerts leaves him a note, asking him 
to attend to the girl's program. 


1:24 Rickerts crosses to the office of the school's associate 
; principal, talks with her brief.ly,about pupil attendance 
concerns and the work of her office for student attendance, 


. 


1325 Rickerts returns to his own office. 
Making sure that staff members are on duty, that trouble spots (e.g., 
the cafeteria) are appropriately manned, that classrooms are ipéver tee! that. 


school rules and behavior controls are being implemented, and that a modicum 


of cleanliness and decorum is apparent--appear to be a vital part of the role 
. ° of 


of nearly ae city pringipal, a supervisory role necessary to both the instruc- 
tional and disciplinary well-being of the school. 
One of the first activities each morning is a check to make sure that the 


assignments of absentee instructional personnel are ''covered.'' Often, there 
. / 


aren'tysufficient numbers of day-to-day substitute teachers available, so other 
. > +e . é 


arrangements are made (e.g., gym téachers take on classroom duties, classes 


are combinéd, specialist personnel such as the Title |! coordinator fill in). 


] 


A cottmon problem for high school principals is the maintenance of school security 
, ; if * ‘ 


vis-a-vis the surrounding community. . Often a-.continuous battle is waged to 
keep ''outsiders'' out of the school and to enfdrce a rule that legitimate ''in- 
,  siders'' must wear their ID tags. Both elementary and high school principals 


typically also do a bit of housecleaning..while patrolling the halls (e.g., ask- 


Be 3 + Walia 


‘ing pupils they see to pick up loose papers, ogcasionally gathering a bit of 


« £ . 3) 


trash themselves and throwing it away). More than simply a concern for clean- 


liness, the stress upon trash disposal communicates an important message of 


. 
e . 


environment control. 2" 
Keeping ''Outside'' Influences Under Control ' ’ 


” S 
“ 


Mann (1976) has suggested that school principals exhibit three dideinet . 


styles in "'representing'! the school system to its community constituency. These 


representational styles are: (}) trustee, (2) delegate, and (3) politico.. Briefly, 


Pag 


. ? 3 r . 
the trustee considers his professional judgment and exper Pence to be naramount, 


“ and expects the community:to both honor and follow his professional leadership. * 
af ’ 
The delegate reverses the trustee style of representation in that he Lelieves . 


it is the school administrator's job to be open, to respond to, and to follow~ 


. . a 
_ the wishes and interests of the local community. The politico uses both edusiee 
- a ze 


: , 
and delegate styles of representation as occasions demand--employine one (eins, 


“the trustee orientation) in some situations and in handling some issucs but using 


the other (e.g.,-the delegate style) when that approach is more anpronriate to 
: a 3 : ’ » < 


“ the occasjon. A surprising finding, says Mann, is that there appcar to be fewer 


. 


politicos among principals»than any other representational type (p. 2%). 
oe " fowever, in our observation of principals in one large-city context, it would 
rae) : : ‘ 
appear that site-level administrators engage frequently in community 


| ¢ 
interaction,behaviors that approach Mann's ''pol.i@tco'' style. In the midst of 
: + *. . 
much environmental complexity and considerable ambiguity in schodl system direc 


. 


tion, policy, and procedure, building administrators appear often to depend : ca 


, 


‘upon a relationship with their local community that balances constituent interests 


against professional and organizational demands. Three strateqies used by prin- 
; s > * ‘ » 
cipals are: (a) the use of the community to.protect arcas of principalship author= 
‘. 3 
ity and/or resource control, (b) the discretionary use of the principal'stoffice 
to build community support, and (c) the orchestration of community involvement 


* 


in such fashion as to engender interest id’'’the work:of the school without qenerat- 


a we 
ing sehoot-community conflict. 1 6 


Protecting the Work of the School om 


‘ em 4 
It is well understood by administrators in the school district under study 


. 


that princtpals are expected to establish friendly and useful. relationshps with 


their focal neighborhoods but are similarly expected to buttress the larger 
organization fromthe demands and pressures of community groups. 

Occasional ly. groups of parents will "pack'' a school board meeting, flood 
headquarters with mail, and/or picket the board of education of fices-~expressing 
concerns about a particular school's pfoqram, cea hi tiny oe resource allocation. 


~ The principals serving in schooJs where these ''drastjc'' actions develop are not 


/ 


highly regarded, however, by their superiors and peers, a aka use of 


4 
« 


community Support to pressure a school board response is much frowned upon. 

When principal Carter elicited, as a last resart, a letter writing campaign and 
the development of articles in the eisnnniley newspaper in order to acquire some 
critically needed textbook funds, the funds were forthcoming but in company aetths 


some very direct criticism. "You shouldn t have done that, you embarrassed us," 


commented his immediate superior. ° / ‘ 


Generally, apprenches to the use of the community to protect the work and 


the resources of the individual school ‘are much more subtle. In the course of 


‘ 


involving parents in fund-raising (e.g., bazaars, bake sales, candy sales), 
pageants (e.g., a Chr{stmas performance, a, science fair, an art fait, and in | 


field rps a g., a state capital trip;*museum and zoo trips)--the school channels 


° 


parent energy and involvement inte supportive activities and activities that in- - 
crease, sometimes considerably, the staff resources available to the principal. 
- Some principals will gultivate some nearby padi dents (often some grandmothers’ 
in the arca) ‘as "spotters" for the school --persons who know the community well 


and’can warn the school of unusual developments (e.g., there's a runor of druq 
dealing at a corner grocery; two gangs had a fight over the weekend at a nearby 
S : a) 


pagk; Mrs. B's husband was arrested last night and her four children are very 


° » ‘ 


i ‘ 
‘ ! 4 al Ne ‘ « 
' on ‘ 
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_much ‘ion edge''). Other principals will involve community residents mgre directly 


in roles that serve organizational} stability. Principal Gorman, for example, 


was newly transferred to the Huff School. Gorman was the first black adminis- 


trator ever assigned to Huff--a school serving an area of the city well known 
for ‘its white ethnic opposition to any form of housing or .school deseareaation, 


o~ 
One of Gorman's first decisions was to increase signifigantly the duties and 


: individual (Mrs. R).. I, . 


Gorman is at his desk, with some paper-work. Mrs, R. enters, 

with two boys (aged about 9) in tow and explains to Gorman that 

Danny and John are in serious trouble. On the way to school 

they took and battered (ruined) a younger boy's lunchbox. R. = “= 

wants to bring the incident to Gorman's attention and to call 

the boys' mothers. \ i 

Mrs. R. reaches fee Gorman's phone and calls the first mother. 

Atter some introductory pleasantries (Mrs. R. asks about Mrs. 

V.'s mother in the hospital), Mrs. R. explains that her son 

~ and John S. were picking on Jimmie H. once again; they broke his 

~» lunchbox, and will have to pay for it. Mrs. R, then calls 

.Danny's mother and repeats the message. After hanging up, she 

proceeds to *"get tough'' with the boys, using Gorman as a point 

of "reference: "Mr. Gorman, ! want you to know these two are 

going to have.to start growing up. |! know both their families, 

they come from good homes, but when they get together they ‘always 

seem to get in trouble. | want -you two to stop walking together 

to school, come and leave by yourselves from now on."' Hrs. R. 

concludes by stating she'll have to find out the cost of the 

lunchbox and will let them know how much they owe. i 


Aftér sitting silently at his desk throughout all of this, merely ob- 

Ms ; serving, Gorman now adds his own displeasure with the boys’ be- : 
haviore and tells them that this kind of foolishness on the way 

to school must stop. He concludes by thanking Mrs. R. for bringing | 

the matter to his attention and for her handling of the incident, 


Building Community Support “ 
Many Rrincipals give a fairly substantial amount of time to the cultiva- 
tion of the surrounding community. Principal Masters schedules a serics of cof- 


fees in the homes of parengs over the course of each yedr--inviting a few parents 


» upon each occasion to the home ‘of another, to discuss the work of the school 


ns er. e : 19 | 7 : 
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and to become better Acquainted. ~ Principals Harper and Cory devote a qood deal 


es 1zi isits: rb senior citizens! 
of attention to Noutreach'" efforts--organizing visits to nearby 


homes and clubs, arrang ting food baskets for needy fami ties | in che neighborhood 


at Chrfstmas. gh ineipal Johnson is active in a local businessman's orqaniza- 
tion and has secured, the agreement of a neighborhood bank to sponsor prizes 
(e.g. , savings bonds, cash ayertle} for academic excellence ip his school. s 


One-of the most ieee means for solidifying community suprorts how- 


e 
ever, is the principal's discretionary response to requests for special considera- 


, : 
tion. Most often, such discretion involves the provision of access to the school 


and its ereion “Shrouae unusual channels or procedures. A father males a per- 


sonal reqaest tt Principal Ribertes for example, sasking that his son be mam te 


eed to the school's ‘spectal education program, even though the school district's 
: a é P 


testing procedures haven't indicated the need for special education. Roberts 


tells the father he'll go ahead and start the boy in special education anyway. 
In the meantime, the father should secure a letter from the family's own medical 


authority, requesting special education placement. 


Similarly, discretionary authority may frequently be used to open up school. 


enrollments, despite school district rules governing the allocation of pupils 


to schools in terms of attendance-area boundaries. When there is space avail- 
= 
able, when there's a previous relationship between a family and the school (e.g., 


a relative attends or has attended), and when there's clearly some leaitimacy 


to the parental request (e.g., the family does live fairly close to the school 
but i% just beyond the attendance boundary) , then principals will commonly be 


@open and flexible in admissions decisions, ‘. 


‘Item: . Mr. Larkin (Principal of Greeneland Park School) and his assis- 

. tant principal are talking in Larkin's offite. Larkin mentions 
that he has eight new kindergarten enrollments on his desk, all 
from outside the attendance areca. Larkin asks the assistant ! 
whether there's epough space Ielt in the two kinderaarten rooms, 
mentioning that all eight are nearby residents who really should | 
be in the Jackson School, but in fact five a bit closer to Greene- 
land Park. They decide to wait a few days before formally enroll- 
ing and placing thé new ‘pupils, to see first if any additional 
pupils #show up from within the immediate neighborhood. At the 
end of the week cach schol! mug report its final enrollment ° 


er ee) 


wt 


ate 


wee oe i 
figures to the central office. Larkin tells his assistant 
that thes€ people really consider themselves a part of the 
Greeneland Park community, despite school jurisdictions, and 
le to accommodate parent preferences if he has the 


spa 
3 te - ; = re atiomecie 4 ——_ 
Orchestrating Community Involvement ar 


Parental participation in the life of city schools appears to be greater 

than ever before. ‘ The ''four-walls'! interpretation of school life as a bastion 
3 . 

of professional activity that is to be kept most carefully closed to all ‘'out- 


side" participation and influence seems to have been replaced by a new atti 
/ : 
: tude of much ‘local involvement and a rather considered community responsiveness. 
‘- Pa ee . _ ; 3 » 
‘ / é 


Parents are now playing valued, formal roles in the instructional program, of- 


. / i « 5 - : ‘ : 
ten as paid aides to teachegs and staff, and very frequéntly'as volunteers in 
areas closely associated with-matters of classroom instruction as tutors, teacher 


aides, library. assistants, and sponsors of special programs (e.g., Reading is 


a Ae RIF). 


In roles less closely asdociated with instruction, parents as never before 
are involved in Sutioo} fund vats ing. pageants and school assemblies, field trips, 
and the sponsorship of extracurricular activities.¢. In deeision-making and govern- 
ance ve the school site-level, parent advisory councils are now concerned with 

. an increasing range of resource aitocktion and programmatic decisions that were 
not long ago considered the responsibility of unfettered professtonaltenc The 
schools are, additionally, "reaching out" increasingly to parents through news- 
letters, home visits,” Keanaattontntaits, and open houses. 

Of importance to the principal in majntaining the stability of the school, 
however, is the combination of comunity involvement with very little, real paren- 
tal power in school policymaking, As we have observed earlier (see Erowsen and 

“Porter-Gehrie 1980, pp. 21-22), it may be suggested that the school principal is expected 
by the larger organization to be responsive to, but also to buttress the school 
Sistem from, community interests and demands. The principal must balance saveptal 
involvement against his or her need for Acta emien control over the sthoal: 


| ZO : 
« : d « f 
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Princpal Harper complains about his difficulty in getting-parents 
involved in his school: ''Hardly anyone ever comes to the parents' 
council] meetings, and for two years now they haven't even beén — 
able to elect a council president.'' However, Harper becomes /very 
upset later when some parenys threaten to bring their disast ys 
faction with one of thé school's teachers to the attention of upper- 
level school system administrators. ''l don't want them washing 


‘our linen in public like that."' 


Wilson High School has recently suffered an auditorium fire, caus- 
ing much damage but no injuries. The fire appears to have been 
set by some arsomists over the course of the past weekend. The 
school's parent council is much concerned, has distributed a flyer 
in the community asking for help in identifying the culprit(s), ; 
and is now meeting at ‘the school to discuss the matter, There 
is concern about whether the auditorium can be repaired in time 
for graduation, and there is a motion to be considered--a parents’ 
council reward for the*capture of the fire bug. 

+ jan = 

4 ’ . es . 
The .turnout for this morning's meeting is fairly large. The 
president, Mrs. Conroy, opens the meeting by reporting to the 
parents she has been assured that the auditorium can be 
repaired in time for graduation and she's very glad to hear this 
because for awhile there ‘was fear they would have to raise funds 
to rent a hall. Mrs. Conroy goes on to suggest that the school 
and the parent council each contribute a hundred dollar’ in re- 
ward money for information leading to the arrest of the arsonist. 


ee ae ; / . 
At this point a number of people begin to speak up. The discus- 
en) now a to be directed not at Mrs. Conroy but at Mr. Til- 
mag, the school's principal. One person asks how they can be 

so‘sure someone from the community set the fire and that the com- 
munity has knowledge of it. The school has been undergoing some 
rehabilitation lately; it might not be someone from the community, 
perhaps somebody involved on the contractor's end is to blame. 


A second, a third, and a fourth person speak. The flyer that 
went out said that we must ''seek out the person among us who 
set the fire.'' This assumes that the guilty party is from the 
community. It's inappropriate for the flyer to blame the com- 
munity for the fire, Others add: ''Do you have copies of the 
reports from the police and fire departments? What do they say? 
We need the facts not assumptions.'' Why would a community per- 
son just set the fire and not steal anything? It must be some- 
one with a different motive--maybe a worker involved in the re- 
hab who has a complaint against his employer, or somebody else 
who's angry at the Board of Education. 

e * . 

At this point Mrs. Conroy asks for a vote on the reward money, 
but this simply aqqravates the issue, no vote is taken, and 
tempers begin to flare. The most outspoken critics are not 
parent council regulars, and one of the regulars asks some of 
the newcomers if they're from the community. Addresses are 
qiven lo show they are, but there's a hostile atmosphert now. 


é 
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At a question as to why the night watchman didn't guard the audi- | 


F . torium properly, and why the alarm system didn't work, Principal x 
“Tilman takes an opportunity to redirect the discussion to the 
re school's security hn in general. There's constant theft 
from lockers, there's \insufficient security staff to cover the. ; 


many halls -and’ exits, there have been recent cuts in,security 
aide resources. The discussion does shift, and many questions? 
are now asked, plus comments made, about the school's security. 


Soon, one person suggests that the community can get help only 
if they go to the Board of Education offices as a group and - 
 . Semonstrate Tn Tavor of more security.for the school. Tilman 
quickly intervenes and suggests that at the next meeting they 
ask Mr. Forman (who is in charge of security for the school sys- 
tem) .to come and talk with the council, answer their questions. 
Mrs. Conroy jumps in to say that the parents, for one thing, 
a ; must start helping with security. Another regular council t 4 
member adds: ''The parents can come to this school to volunteer, 
Sy ‘that's a great idea; we've got to take a first step here, Oates 
ourselyes to assisting security, not just discuss this as gome- 
thing somebody should be doing.'' An additional council«regular 
continues pointedly: 'We sit and talk but who shows up to do . 
the work? There's a big difference in saying at a meeting that 
you want to be involved in something and: actual ly showing, for 
ya work to be done. You've got to get up, put your clothes on, and 
\ , - get yourself gotng.'' There's no response from the previous | 
vocal newcomers, and principal Tilman offers, as the meeting 
closes to walk over to the auditorium with any who wish to take a 


look at the dynege that was, done, 


* 


Loh be 


Keeping Staf® Conflicts at Bay © 
There has been a good deal of interest in the give-and-take relationship 


between the school prin€ipal and his teaching staff. Willard Waller (1932) was 


among the first to outline a pattern of reciprocity between administrative and 
instructional personnel--a reciprocity based upon an essential conflict of in- 


terest between professional and bureaucratic norms in-the midst of an organiza- 
ctehak wees for cooperative behavior, Both Becker (1961) and Lortie (1969) sim- 

‘ ilarly investigated the ihearacelons of teachers and principals and the balance 
of power that exists tives them, The principal, as Becker notes, is expected 
by his faculty to "back them up" and to respect their 'proféssional independence," 
A tatnope to meet faculty expectations is likely to result in a variety of sanc- 
icns=<ine luting. chreot ss or requests for transfer, the use of connections in 


the community ''to create sentiment against the principal,'' and the use of contacts | 


elsewhere in the organization to circumvent the principal (Becker 1961, pp. 246-248), 


te a ee . — 


at 


a ‘ aie 


Barsky (1975) found further that beyond "backing \the teacher up,'' a principal also 


° 


adds to,his authority by (a) showing interest in and offering help with. the per- 
sonal problems of his faculty, (b) offering assistance with individual professional 


matters,. (c) handling personally much of the. detail and ''paper work'' of the school, 
t é 


and (d) assuming reSponsibility for discipline and control. 
\ 


In his nope recent work, Schoolweacher (1975), Lortie suggests that in his 


withi#*school intetactions, the principal derives much greater powere than bis 
.4e a" 1 ‘ 3 % 
_..e##mited, formal authority and his place within the organizational hierarchy would 


indicate: 

+ 4e.the interaction within a particular school is greater 
than interaction across its boundaries, amd{.the principal is the 
key official within that dense network. 'Large decisions! may be 
made in the ‘central office, but the principal makes many "small 
decisions! which affect. the life of the school’ and those who work 
In it (Lortie, p. 199). 


, : ote 
It is our Finding, as well, that.much of the time, of the building principal 
_and many of the small decisions that occur throughout the working,day revolve a 
around a esis of Help to, and cooperatively the gaining of assistance from, the 
‘school! 's in@erustiondl . as well as its mena: staff. The natatengnce 


of the staff rAarionsnte is a vital part of the principalship role. 


. 


The principal, in the large-city context, must typically operate Ris or 
her school in the midst of very serious constraints of legal and organizational 
authority. The feachers' union contract specifies clear limits upon elges, size, 
on-duty and off-duty hours, and the amount of extra work that can be expected of 
staff (e.g., curriculum commig¢gees, lunchroom supervision), Procedures for the 
eatin and eventual dismissal of teachers are most elaborate, enormously time- 

‘ 3 ° Ps 

consuming, and filled swith organtzational pitfalls. Additionally, .a- number of categories 
of school staff in many systems are not directly responsible to the building 


principal (e.g., maintenance and cafeteria personnel, plus a numberof specialized 


teachers who roam from school to schod ) . 
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‘ In the midst of staffing constraints the principal must nevertheless be 


responsive to’and have sufficient flexibility available to care for, the demand 


and occurrences that surface, Despite classes that are "up to the limit!’ in 


pupil ee eaiiene: new arrivals must be accommodated, Despite the agreement on 
unassigned teacher time (evg., "preparation sattiods*), the personnel availableg 

2 to the school must be ‘used Fully to insure that order prevails and the children 
are always gprervised. Despite the Sssistance of clerks, assistant principals, 
aides, and others, the administrative work of the school demands that classroom 
teachers also-cooperate freely in taking on committee assignments, club or act tv- ‘ 


ity sponsorship, pupil supervision duties (e.g., at sporting: events, dances, festi- 
oI ‘ z 
vals, before and after school), curriculum development, and the never-ending, fil- 
’ } te Ne 
ing of reports-.and classroom statistics. An item, below, Vllustrates the nature 


of the relationship that develops around these staffing, constraints, 


,|tem: Mrs. Farnsworth, the school clerk, asks Principal Porter for help 
& in dec jg ng where to allocate some newly arfiving pupils. A 
; 4 mother is here with three children--transfers to the school 


from another state,, Other than medical and dental forms, the 
i family brought no records from their former school to help in 
classroom placement. Porter talks with the family a bit; it 
; appears that the assignment of the two boys (a kindergarten pupit : 
wi and an eighth grader) is no problem; the difficulty is with the 
girl. The mother mentions that the daughter was held back in 
the fifth grade at their former school, and is now in special 
education. There is no additional information, however, on 
what manner of special education this was afd/or what progress ' 
in achievement the girl had been making. 
¥ Porter examines a list of teachers and classroom enrollments a° 
bit, hen tells the clerk to send the girl to Mrs. Barker: ''She'll 
watch her closely; and Mrs, Barker can.decide le for spectal 
ed. have to be started,"' . | 


« “\ 
‘ Porter then leaves the office immediately and climbs to, the aq 
: second floor, to see Mrs, Barker. He tells her of the new 
/ arrival and complains about the lack of school records, the > % 
/ absence of any help in placing.the child. ''The girl is ob- 
viously special ed., but they give you nothing af all to go on," 
/ Porter then asks Barker: "How are you?" Barker, understanding, 
/ answers: ''J'm full; those two boys who came in last week are 
es more than enough to handle.'' Porter, jokingly, interjects: "Oh, 
but now you needa sweet little girl to balance it off #'. In ser- ; 


‘ ooh at : 


" 2 -iousness now,’Porter mentions that he needs to place the, girl in 


as 
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a regular classroom with someone who'll watch her closely for 

awhile and see how she does, before, they can move toward a special 

ed. placement. Barker, with.a smile, remarks: ''So it's-up to me - 

to get her tested, screened, do all that paperwork, huh?'' Porter / 
- replies that the office will do a lot to help, but that he didn't , / 

want to give the girl to Mrs. E. He wanted to be sure, he tells / 


v Barker, that the girl is watched closely and conscientiously by . Fs 
a really good teacher. Porter prepares to leave, ‘saying: ''You're i 
very kind to take her in. JI really appreciate it, We'll see a 
how she does."! /# 


* fy 


In the course of sustaining a balanced relationship with the school staff, 
* ° : 


eo - ' ° 
principals appear to concentrate much attention upon: (a) the satisfaction off .: 


J 
f 
Pr 
f 
/ 
, 


, 


staff welfare and professional resource needs, (b) the fulfillment of teacher 


expectations regarding professional autonomy, and (c) the development and mainte- 


nance of a reward system for cooperative behavior. a) 


Satisfying Staff Welfare and Resource Needs ; . 


* . 
Although their styles and their degtees of "openness! vary, both elementary 
and secondary prtncipals spend a good deal of time attending to the individual 
and professional concerns of: their school staff members. Nearly every principal 


positions himself at the "front desk'' each day as teachers are signfng in or sign- 


ing out. Pleasantries are exchanged, messages are communicated, questions about 


schedules or procedures are asked and answered, concerns about friends or loved 


‘ 


ones-are expressed, some banter ing and joking occurs, a few rumors are passed on, 

Nearly every tour of the ha]|s by the a eee, results in at least a couple of exchanges 
with ate nouhere. wherein the principal receives a request for assistance in 

some form or is reporting back after having responded to a request. The nature 
of the helpfng relationship is illustgated by the activity of Principal Mathews 
in trying to assist Miss Colby witha payrol] arabian. 


Item: While Mathews walks the halls shortly before the beqinning of 
classes, one of his teachers (Miss Colby) hands him a note. 
Mathews glances,at it-and passes on, Later, he mentions that 
Miss Colby is telling him that Friday's salary ‘check still 
didn't include her missing pay, Mathews says this is a problem 

” ¢ that really has him bugged right now. Miss Colby, was on sick : 
leave in September for eleven days. Even though absent she has © s 
the sick leave.coming, and°is entitled to hér pay for those 
eleven days. She hasn't been paid, and now, in mid-Necember, 

Mathews is ve ill trying to clear it all up, , 


. a Z 25 ; ‘ 
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A call to the personnel clerk in +s school system' Ss area office, 
some time ago, gave Ha thews the information that a certain work 
- ' sheet had to be submiltted. The form was mailed but still no pay. =~ 
_ Now (11:44 a.m.) Mathews is calling again. He reviews the case’ 
: with the Rersannes clerk ("'a work sheet was sent in and that's 
. : as far as we've gott hh") and waits on the phone for some time P 
_while the clerk reviews her records and tries to, track the case j 
down, 
Finally, the clerk concludes there is nothing more the area office ; 
/ can do, and Mathews will. have to contact the central personnel, 
h office downtown, While a teacher is on extended sick leave, ~ 
neither the school nor the area office officially records the 
teacher's time. The payroll is handled by someone in the cen- 
tral office, but the clerk doesn't know.the mame of the appro- , 
J priate person, Mathews, a bit-angry; "So, someone downtown 
‘ Ss does it, but no one knows who. Who's. reporting her time? Some- 
. one has to be reporting her time.'' The area clerk says she really 
' can't help, and Mathews places a call to the central personnel of- ' 
.fice. The line is busy. Mathews decides to go to lunch and try 
again later, : . 


An addition to their help with ‘welfare! ProPiats (e.g., payroll sick leave,” 
etc.), principals also. give much. of themselves to assisting their staff ‘Htofesehonallys 
A book order i§ all ntxed up and the principal quickly arranges tee of texts 
’ ap. oe re , et . 


from a nearby school to insure each teacher enough books for all of -her pupils. 
/ : : ; : 


elementary school\réceives an unexpected increase in its number of teaching: 


* Btaff, and the principal decides to use the new positions in such a way as to. 
\ 7 | ‘ ; = . : 

give some of his most heavily burdened teachers a non-teaching ("preparation") 

| period, The school qeudenly runs out of digte-masters, snd the sringinal makes 


a run on his own to an office store: to pleebas an emeryéncy SURRY. vonage 


ster in Miss Jones! class is oversize. for his age, ‘and Princi 
| 
a good part of one mofning locating an apprppriate desk a chair. for Lhe boy. | 

| / a, , 
Interestingly, t dtaff assistance provided. -by te principal, pen wel- 


Smith , Spends» 


Fare and professional, ah | be just as effidetively oe as punishment cheb than 
reward, With those staff memIBErS whe don} t reciprocate, who don't ‘cooperaté 

fully in meeting the principal's goats: ddniniserstive help with personal prob= 
lems can be nicely etasen: An example follo from the same principal, Mathews, 
who sought to help a“téacher obtain ee back ay following an extended sick. 

eave. In this second.case the person making/ the request is eer by the . 


principal to be a rather poor worker and not/-very cooperative, a - ae et 
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: Item: Mrs, Walker enters Mr, Mathews' office to ask about a special 
program that's scheduled for the day, The atmosphere seems 
“ strained between the two, and just after Walker leayes Mathews 
says: "She's mad at me, "1 He gdes on.tq explain that Mrs, Walker ; 
was absent on the day before a. recent holiday, She neglected , 
to call her absence, in, and therefore re¢eived no pay for that . 
; day. And, Since it éccurred just before a break, she also re- ~ 
ceived no “salary for the two days of. holiday.) Mathews says: 
: "She's angry at me, but I'm not going to cover for her, Suppose 
she got into an auto accident in Kentucky or ea. and. I'm + 
back bene: say Ing 'Oh yeah, ;she was jn,'!' : 
SARA: bipeckakions. of Teacher Autonomy . { 
. ' A fundamental’. norm of teacher-princtpal : interaction is that of respect for 
a a i fe 2 ie 
hd . the professional autonomy of the classroom teacher. One. of the ertnetpal 's key, 
i roles is the protectton he affords the teacher from Noutside!! interference and 
the actions he takes to ''back the teacher up'' in problematic situations, 
Much perenne autonomy is, of course, structured into the procedures a 
and contractura]. obligations that surround the administrative setting. The union 
; i contract places clear and rather strict limits upon the principal in teacher eval- oa 
uation, dismissal, and allocation of work assiqnmelite, Other school system 
: = regulations and guidelines are similarly careful ‘to recognize boundaries that. 


: ean 


tradictongtly restrict the demands that can be made upon. the teacher. Beyond x, 
these legal or contractural ane procedural” guarantees, , “however, ‘the Shasenpom 


teacher is rather often in Aeed of the addit jonal "protection" shat the. school 


4 ‘ 


princlpet can provide, ' ea / if 7 
Bf. Item: Andrews, principal of Sie af the city's largest eallieae prep oe 
high schools, made a point of dropping-in briefly on-all ten of . - 
the school's new teachers, just a coyple of days before the end 
of the first (fal}) grading period, Andrews asked each teacher. : 
how many separate examination, term paper, project, report, eta, 5 Ns 


gradés thé teacher had for each pupil--pointing out that he ais eve 
_ hoped each instructor had at least ‘eight to ten marks upon which 

~ to develop an average, Andrews cautioned each ‘teacher that the . 
pupils and their parents in this school. aren't reluctant to 


rere tri pmrrrenryserrorerrre=rUestion-a™ ‘uraide;~and the~ teacher-"had,- better maker “sure he* Spree 
ie a Bovernae : ' 
rf s 4% : / ; - . : BP Oe ls {iy 

: ; Item: - It is just’ after 10:30 a.m. Dr, Robinson and the observer are . ea ae, 


in her office’ where a meeting with the school. social worker. has 
' ‘just concluded, A mother comes into the office with her child, 
- | His name ts Jordan Russe]. Mrs. Russel tells us, that Jordan cam 
i.) _ home Vast night. with dried blood in his nose, © When she asked hi 
oy ge Piarat about it he told her that his teacher, Mrs, Briggs, hit him, on’ a 
. the ° nose with 4 ruler: a 


a ee ; ° “ae: 


Dr. -RobI'nson asks Jordan to come to eat » She sits in the. chair 
beside her desk and he. stands directly in front of her. They 
. “are face to face, Her- tone is soft and-gentle as she asks him 

‘to tell her what happened,: 

Jordan answers, ''That bey was eating to me «18 

What boy? asks Dr., #RobInson, 

Tony, he says. : 
What was. he talking about? She wants .to or 
Casper. ei 

» A cartoon? © 4 : ef ws 

. Yes. is * 

oo ee = “What were you: + supposed. to be doing? 


; " ~ Doing work, hesays, a AN 
And the. teacher, she did what? she @pks. + : 


a ” The teacher hit me across the nose with a ruler. 
. & Did. it hurt? she asks, ; sas 3 Bo ge . 
- Uh huh, : es ; 
Did it bead ator ee a Piney 
A lot of blood came up. - ‘ 
What did the teacher do? - ° ae 
Put a towel on it, . : , : ~ OM 
Was your nose swollen? , 
. No. - cal : 
° - (She'hit hard éngqygh. to. make your nose bleed, ae there as not 
redness or swelling?’ Robinson ° Paqutes 


* 


M.. ‘ 


At this point the child's mother fiteniiots ae says ‘to ‘Dr. Robin- 
son that, ''lt was red last night:''. Dr. Robinson turns. back to 
Jordan and asks him, "Did? you ad cae oe 


Yes, bi ‘responds. 


How much, a lot? Eg a ; - 
“ No! be 
‘. Did you cry when: she hit you?’ 9 4 
- No, (He reverses his position, ). a ‘# ‘ 
- 9 _ All that blood,‘and none of your clothes? she asks, 
Mg. Stk Pt Jordan says nothing, but starts to say, “ye ‘uh, uh, 
oe ot the other children see it? Drs Robinson asks: 
fsa es, 5; 
: . What will they tel] ‘me, will they tell me the same: thing? she asks. a 
' No, he shakes his head, | ‘ eS j 
Per ne You “know what’ ['m going to ask ‘tian, don't ‘ut 26 | 
or Don't you think they will tell the nN a 


ade sed ‘Yes, he says. | } 


: s . "The teacher hit, me across rey nose, Ae he says. : 
a - What were’ you doing when she hit yeu? rae 


© 
“ 


-» Nothing, - ; 
' i You mean that you. weren't ‘talking and he he ity ou, and Tony. a 
os eat, “talking. and- she didn't hit ‘Tony? sw 1 We, 
. % | don't know, he says, , 

\Did the ‘teacher hit ac she sete a? 

” He soy gs YeeH right. here, and points -to his oe ‘2 
tole iS £m: | . 
, “ Words ‘In quotes are direct, otherwise dialogue is paraphrased, 


~ 7% 
. 


tel. cS me . | = ‘ 99 ee | | 7 a 


we oo 
His mother interjects here that the last time he complained that 
the teacher had hit him she found a mark on his Jeg that stayed 
for a week, Mrs. Russel explains that she didn't come to school 
\ " the first time because Jordan was hit on the leg, and. then she 
adds, "But | don't think she had any business to hit his face,'! 


Dr. Robinson turns to Jordan and asks, ''Did she ever hit yon on. 
the face before?" 


. 


* . No, he replies. 
Dr. Robinson stands and says, ''Let's go see the teacher," 


She explains to Mrs, Russel that Jordan's class is taking achieve- 
<i, fment tests now, so they will have to wait about ten minutes before ey 
os they can talk with the teacher. Dr. Robinson asks the mother, "Can 
you wait that long?'' She sayS that she can. ( 


‘ 
\ 


«Jordan and Mrs, Russel leave the office to wait. in the hall, Or. 
Robinson turns to the observer and says, ''l have told her before, 
: ‘put that ruler down.''' She adds. that she- has warned Mrs. Briggs 
i isp that if she’ teaches.with a ruler in her hand, it is only a matter 
ie , of time before she strikes a‘child with it, She goes on to say 
iz that she thinks the situation is more difficult. because it involves 
\ - * a white teacher and a black student. She also tells the observer 


that unless she feels that there has been a ''major transgression,''. 
it is her PeAen Srna ey to detain her teacher. 


5 inner? 


Rewarding Gabpeca ties Behavior a ae a 


Bridges (1970) has described the extent to which the building administrator 


is iicnane ways much more of a "'pawn'' of organizational relationships han-he is 


“ 


the origin of meaningful, activity. Constrained by professional. norms, the union: : 


. 


contract, board rules, funding formulae, and state or federal legalities--the 


school principal frequently expresses a feeling of powerlessness. Ina peaporee. 
to'a survey by a local newspaper, one principal in the community under study said 
that the prtee} ay) is really no more than a We. doathleas ‘ttyer’ every conceivable 
reapers th hi ate placed on his aileeiies put he is ‘not ‘given sufficient authority 


“to do ‘the job." Similar] in his in-depth stud asin asia’ 


(1973) observed: 


For the most part, the exercise of the authority of his . 


rene ——~orrtee was parcel led oul lo hin policy’ by. “policy and direc= 
4 Live by directive. His: Freedom was to make no serious nitstales Te: 306). 
* ‘ _ . 
‘ t _ ‘ * 


228. * 


2 ~ Respite some severe restraints upon his da cteles. for rewarding and pun- 


ishing, we find however that the principal does have some "hard currency'' ayatls 
¢ , # 


able for distribution to those who are most cooperative. In the midst -of resource 

allocation by formula and job placement by central office directive, there are 

3 many decisions by principals, in the distribution of dollars and employment, that — 
. * 9 


add significantly to their maintenance of authority. Principals Banks, Crowder, ~ 


aad Donnelly illustrate, below, three key mechanisms that can be used. 


Item: — Principal Banks receives a call from the area office, informing 
_" , @ him that six teaching positions for the summer will be available 
: 3 for the faculty from his school, Banks, now off the phone, ex- 


plains that a rather large number of his teachers have requested 
: summer contracts and this is. one area where he has an opportunity. 
i , ‘to "acquire a holdover his faculty.. Banks says it is totally 
his decision as to who receives a summer appointment, the teachers 
now this. and it makes a difference--especially, of course, to those 
io have applied and need the money. In a few minutes, Mr. Banks 
s 7 leaves his office and oe a tour of classrooms to, check’ with 
‘a number of teachers whom he is identifying: for summer school-- , 
‘ * some of whom hadn't even applied. Upon return to the office, 
Banks says, ''They were all excited," . 


Item: Mr. Crowder, principal of the Warner School, mentions that he's 
finally received the approval needed to'"fifm up'' the school's 
assistant principal position, Mrs. Stallings, ‘the acting assis- 
tant, can now become a full-time assistant principal, freed from 
all claasroon duties. What he has to do now though, says Crowder, 
is go through all of the motions of. opening the job up to.eyery- 

, one and interviewing all of the eligible’ candidates, Thus, all 
‘last week he spent time interviewing people inh ffice, Some 
twenty-three. persons applied and he gave them abou fifteen to . 
twenty, minutes apiece--asking all,applicants the. same set of six 
questions. He remarks: ''lt was rather funny, of: courge, because 

a, | had to. give Mrs. Stallings an interview too and we ihe and Stal- 

r lings] had sat. down:together earlier to put together the six ques- 
tions,'. Crowder goes on to mention that he would have had to 
interview more people, but’ some who called bowed out when they - 
found out there was an inside candidate. Now, says Crowder, he 
has to write up his evaluations and send his ‘request for appalnta 
ment of Stallings in to personnel. As soon as this goes through, 

e-wants~to=moveMrs-WIlson~out~of- theClass room part=time-te-the 
adjustment teacher positian that'll become available. Wilson 
is a very sharp and hard-working young man who should be guided. 
into administration. . 


Joop arenes ee pgcee sents teen eran sect phenne yamine porate tan? “co aon 
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Item: ‘Principal Donnelly is Reaiiink from one comnl ttee meeting to another, 
‘ as his teachers meet after school in groups to develop and improve 
curricula. Donnelly explains that the. faculty meet once each week i 


after school for forty-five minutes. Partigipation is totally 
"voluntary;'' however, ‘says Donnelly, he does consider attendance 
eee ate & He and involvement in committee work very highly in considering staff 
; ratings for the year, On the wax_between classrooms, from one 


e ‘ ’ a | .. fee . 30° = . 
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committee session to another, Donnelly remarks that the teacher 

chairing the group we just saw is doing a topnotch job--really 
‘enthusiastic. Donnelly-says he gave her.a "satisfactory" rating 
last year, and she came weeping into the office.asking what she . 
‘could do to. raise her rating. OQnly the two highest ratings (su- 

( perior and excellent) qualify a teacher for many opportunities 

: for career advancement within the school system, 


Keeping the School Supplied with Adequate Resources . 


: + ae 
Lortie (1969) has pointed out that school managers probably have fewer powers 


of resourc@¥al location than officials in many other types of organizations. Most 

key resources are handled by formulas that are tied to pupil enrollments or staff- 
d a 

ing ratios, Salaries and pay adjustments are established automatically and only 


at certain intervals, In fact, the rhythm of resource’allocation decisions generally 


‘ ‘ 


in education is infrequent--with most major allocations established only once or 


_ twice a year, i et SP; ye 


~oie 


School principals ina large-city system have very limited formal caarre 


over the resources aya anie for the operation of their respective schools, Bud- 
‘ aeks are established sind teaching positions allocated, and adjustments are later 


isda as enrollments change or as cutbacks are necessary, with no involvement’ on 


- 


~the part of each site-level with eee The principal is given a budget for 


the year ‘and is “expected to live within it. So , os % 


informality, however, we find that principals have the capacity to affect, 


somet imes significantly, the flow of resources to their buildings; Often this 
capacity-is of a rather: negative orientation, as exemplified by Principal Moore's 
remark that he hasn! t received his supplies and materials budget for the year. 


et -but-hen-the-toney-does-cone,-he!s-going-t0-spend-everything-he-can- right ————— 


* 


away, ''before.they decide on a twenty percent cut like last year,! / 


prt Many of the actions of the phincipal toe tain.or_obtain. needed resources. 


are much more active and "positive'' in nature, however. Two strategies observed 


> are: (a) knowing and using "the system" to best advantage, and (b) finding dis- 


4 
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cretionary resources on the out tie, 
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“Knowing and Using the. System 


James March’ and his colleagues (1976) have suggested that organizational 
choices are fundamentally ambiguous. A complex flow of events, an inadequate 
understanding of environmental forces, and a lack of clarity as to organizational 
intent, for example, are just.a few of the ambiguities that typically surround 
manag@pent . An organization, it is noted, is "'a set of procedures for argumenta- 
tion and interpretation as well as for solving problems and making decisians" 

(p. 25). ns hee : . 

School principals find very early in their Careers that argumentation and 
iiterpretacion are very ddeeeeary to their organizational role, Principal Smith, 


' 
for example, was ecstatic at receiving, at his request, a letter from Personnel 


agreeing to the designatjpn "branch" for a separate building under his control. 


With the building considered a branch rather than a separate school, the school 


q 


system's funding formula provides additional secretarial, library, and physical 


education staffing. On another issue, Principal Herrold has been concerned for 


some time about the physical condition of his school building, its crying need 


for major rehabilitation, The school is ‘scheduled for rehab, but is rather far 
from the top of a priority list. Herrold mentions one day that he thinks hale 
finally beginning to get somewhere, He's begun arguing that unless some brick 
work takes place immediately on a very tall chimney that's standing beside and 
serving the school, the chimney or portions of it will se TPB He falf, Herrold 


° 


says he thinks if he can just get them to start the rehab, he can then parlay 
example, Principal Warks takes a walk through thé old locker room of the. schoo] 


livered, Marks ment that he's just completing his second year as principal 


of the: school,* and has been working from his first week on the Job to get the 


¢ 


hot lunch facility. Now, the next problem is getting the a here 
, . 7 * * 


to set it all up. Cia : ~ 
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his-emergency-repeir-into-e-conpletion-of-the-entire-Jobo—Plnat YF Inet ta 


-____gym-and_shows off alof the'shiny, new -kitchesequi pment that's just-been de=.. 


Beyond strategies of argumentation and interpretation, buildina principals 


sometimes find it necessary to barter and bargain for resources and sometimes 

ww 
as well will be see to ''stretch'' the limits of school system reporting require- 
ments. The examples, below, illustrate both situations, 


Item: Principal Larson discloses that he has a 1:30 meeting scheduled 
with his area Superintendent. It's not a meeting he's looking 
roryerd to, because it's to be a discussion of the coming school 
year's budget--and projections of enrollment for the school in- 
dicat€é that Larson will have to lose some of his staff. One 
particular problem is his ratio of secretarial staff to the num- 
ber of teachers in the school. The number of classroom teachers 
will be falling below the prescribed minimum for the support of 
two full-time school secretaries. One of the two, the one with 
least tenure, ‘will Have to go; but both have worked in his school 
for more than fifteen years--and are really fixtures hefe. Larson 
says he's got to talk the area superintendent into letting him « 

do . keep both secretaries. later, Larson reports upon his meeting~ 
with the superintendent. It was a difficult discussion but Lar- 
son persuaded the area superintendent to let him keep the second + 


gi Sie - check. However, he did have to agree to drop both a half-time a 
° i physical education and a half-time librarian position, 
Item: Principal Hodges and the school's assistant principal discuss 
v the school's fall enrollment and the relative size of each class 


--as the deadline approaches for the final reporting of school 
enrollment figures to the central office, Hodges acknowledges , 
that the school is down in enrollment, and may conceivably lose 


staff as a consequence, However, Hodges concludes: ''I'm going 
4 to bluff it out, we're only twenty fpupltad down, I'm going 
to say we've got new kids coming every day and there should be 
no need to withdraw any [teaching} positions. I'm gotng‘to try 
» ‘to hold them off as long as possible, because ! don' t think wefll 
be down at all, before Tong," 
«Finding Outside Resources sf ; A 
George Jensen, principal of the Greenbriar School, makes the point, one 
day, that he used to spend nouns and hours each month valsing wisi Not only 
he, but the whole schoo}. 2-the. childcen,-devoted.an-enormous-enount-of ——= 
time each year to Bazaars bake sales, candy and sweat shirt sales, noon movies, 
. 
raffles, etc, Vie anys Jensen, "I began tofask about, the morality of it--is 
gi a ae pe AN ES ee cman imiiaaammnmmamunmeen di . ri > iw 
- my job that of fund raiser, and is it right to suspend educational activities to r 


raise money?" "The problem,'' continues Jensen, is that "they [headquarters] al- 


most expect it; they don't tell you that but it's almost necessary, Every year 
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. they cut the supplies and materials hidger pe thing that's still good,'' con- " 
tinues Jensen; "'is the school iceiees arrangement. That brings in about’ $2,000 
a year. A movie, bea. wilt raise about $300." 
Nearly every principal finds it necessary to develop indépendent sources 
of added finde. Some, like Jensen, are more bothered by this than others. Some 
& are much more successful and energetic about it than others, The feeling is wide- 
spread, however, that the school systien ximeces and ‘forces entrepreneurial activity 
as a matter of organizationa] procedure. bloat for supplies, materials, and 
equipment are either held constant annually or cut--in the face of inflating prices, 
Principals become accustomed to "taking up the slack" on their own, through fund- s 
ratsing ventures. Most often the fundraising will involve activities that raise 
‘ money from the student body -(e.g., noon movies, T-shirt sales), raise money : f rom 
parents (e.g., bake sales, Christmas. bazaars), and raise money from the surround- 
ing communi ty (e.g., candy sales, raffles). Often principals will also put in 
time Biciting contributions from local institutions (e.g., $25 awards from 
a-local bank to go to students winning essay or. math coritests). Much effort 
is additionally Spent exploring sources of any freé assistance that may be available f ror 
groups or: organézations located anywhere in the city. And, in many of the larger 
schools; principals will give time to the management of what In some cases are 
oe large portfolios “a investments made over the years for@the school. 
In. addition to the fundraising that's an expected part of the principal 
ship, it's well understood within the school system that ‘building administrators 
7 must,.on their own, often take charge of necessary corrections in the dis- 
‘ : 


tribution of. resources. When insufficient numbers of materials are sent from 


« 
t 


° 
sehepponmerr cyanea hs ni Si carr ae 


- allocation with fellow administrators than to seek help from the central office. 


extta fourth grade mathematics textbooks are exchanged between two principals 


"downtown ,'' t the principal is more likely to to barter a correction in his resource 


seinen Mt sdehate i - ere yecsegrantenon tsar enter pe 


sae nent commana cern 


eee renee ma mena: 


+ 


for some texts needed in seventh grade SCIENCE, an extra supply of ditto paper 


is “loaned” to a school that's running sie Sa tncad paper for art and bulletin 

é ya ' 
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board displays is frequently passed about, as are many other supplies for the 


. a 


school office (e.g., typing paper, envelopes Wand matérials for teachers (e.q., 
curriculum guides, instructional manuals), 


Item: Principal Mercer is informed by one of the school clerks that 

in*’a count of the new report cards just delivered she finds that 
they will be short about 75 cards. The cards, with first mark- 
ing period grades, are scheduled to be sent home with all of the 
pupils the day after tomorrow, Mercer calls a friend, a fellow 
-principal in a nearby school, to ask if they have any report 
cards to spare. This principal, Simpson, informs Mercer that 
he, too, is short--and in calling around has discovered that the 
central office has miscalculated, on the short side, the numbers 

of cards needed in schools all over this end of town. Mercer, 

off the phone now, remarks that it does little good to call the 
Supply Office downtown. They never admit to a mistake, will claim 
the fault is somehow the school's, and would take at least a week 
to get an additional 75 cards out to the school. Now, -Mercer 

_ begins calliag in eaMest to acquaintances, fellow principals, 

all over the city, He gets a promisé of twenty cards from one 
school, fifteen from another, etc. until the shortfall is corrected, 
They ait promise to get the cards in the mail immediately so 

_ they'll arrive in time for report card day on Friday. 


“4 


; CONCLUDING COMMENTS ; 

. We have attempted to describe some elements of thé role of the building . 
eetnetva ina large-city school system. Specifically, we have asked how prin- 
cipals define their role and use some of the discretionary authority at their 
command to provide a stabilizing A acenesaving inf Tuence for the avxontaabiod: 
Some key activities of principals, in this regard, are efforts to: (a) malncalp 
disciplinary stability, (b) kgep Nouts ide!" influences under enero) (c) keep 
staff conflicts at bay, and (d) keep the school supplied with adequate resources. 

| There is a rather eens weeeies on the role of the school ert 

the Tesdersnte bana or of princtpa shes Been th e focus of much Interest (Halp nr 
and Croft, 1963; Gross and Herriott, 1965; Hempht 11, 1964). The important re- 

————-sponsibiLity-of-the-prine}pat- jm ‘dtrect tng” RUPE TEU TINY EVE TOROEN EE and-supervt§¢——— 
ing teachers has been thoroughly highlighted (Kammer, 1977; Nottingham, 1977; | 
Wood, et al., 1979). The role of the principal in guiding a close and productive 
> cEspiaichin tucks school and community Is of Increasing concern (Cibulka,’ 1979; 


Fantini, 1975; Mann, 1976), And, rather recently, the managerial and deciston- : 
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making behavior of the principal has been a central focus of job description. 
efforts fetohas and Hoeh, 1974; Peterson, 1978). 

Throughout the literature, however, there is little attention to the prin- 
cipalship in its organizational context, One of the few studies to relate the 
principalship to situational factors is the national study of. "what is it that 
principals do'' by McPherson, Salley, and Baehr (1975), The authors found that 
principals adapt to differing conditions of operation (e.9., varying collegial 
and community factors); additionally, principals are influenced and esietralned 
by differences in organizational structure (é.g., school size, number of grade 
levels in the school) in which they work, | 

There are some additional hints, in the work of others, that organizational 
variables are important to an.understanding of principalship behavior, Rogers 
(1968), in a highly critical investigation into orsanizational caiaerninis upon , 
administrative behavior in the New York City Schools, suggests that overcentrelized , 
decision-making and an over-reliance upon rules and outdated operating procedures - 
resulted in a serious loss of flexibility and managerial capability among local 
school officials (pp. 271-285). Gross and H erriott (1965) note that a rinelely 
ability to provide leadership in his school seems constrained by such organizational ly- 
related factors as (a) the strength of the princIpal's immediate superior, \(b) 
procedures used by the school system to select and allocate.-school, staffs, (c) ° 


_the school system's reward structure, and (d) school size, Barsky (1975) found 


(in his case study of a single, large-city principal) that the principal's "know- 


—ovnnnvnnnmmmbedge-of..how..the-system—functions,!! -his..grasp-of—the-!!informalorgant zat Lon! n-ceeeseenmsewn 


ae ee _first-name_basis), _and his understanding of the organizational. sia ae caine 


(e.g., knowing central office secretaries and administrative assistants on a 


(e.gey conforming to the ‘central office stress upon accurate records) --were 
central to, the arinctnal administrative role, Finally, Wolcott (1973) notes 
that the principal plays an important :"interface" role for: his school organiza= 
tlon--using the power. of his position to soften "organizational insensitivity". 


. 


In place of a “human sensitivity of hls own" (p. 320), 36 ’ ) i 
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In some additional writing about the principalship, Wolcott (1977) has also ,~ .~ 


s > , 
described the principal's "proclivity toward variety-reducing behavior" (p. 536), 


He observed that principals oe keep things manageable--expressing preferences 


and undertaking decisions that,reduce and constrain, that allow little room for 
+ the introduction of the new, the unexpected, the variant, Wolcott notes further 

that the principalship is forced into a rather an ae Paredes in that building 

administrators are ideally touted as agents for change and echdet improvement 


but operate in a@quality. ps forces for conservatism’ and stability, seeking to man- 


af - . Be 
anges control, and qrore Ranges. j 


It would be misleading and- in. error foi us <6 suggest, from our research, 


that the principalship is fundamental ly a force against change, an element of 


ongen izations} reaction agaist educational innovation.> To the contrary, the 7) 
; ea 
large-city principals whom we obsérved were, foe the most part, a group of people . 


who did their very best, amidst many constraints, to provide the assistance and 


direction neceSsary to school improvement, ' 


° 
. 


It is not an inconsistency for the school principalship to contain both 
organizational maintenance and leadership roles, Within the loose framework of 
authority and <eepanletiiy that defines the public school system tt may be the 
discretionary decision-making of the schadl-petacteat (the lowest-level admini- 
strative participant in the organization) that moré bak any other force provides 

. the arder, beens the staff- equanimity, provides the balance between school and x 
| : community, and protects the ha ae Ficwetehae: in combination, becomes essential 


F 3 oe 
to the successful achievement of organizational ‘goals. 


As Griffiths (1979) has recently pointed out, organization ehiety has paid 


insufficient attention to the contributions, the interests, and the perspectives 


Largest en ERR NE NE ENE gC ARE TN EAN RA MAE A REC Ae SS RCN RE OREN NMR et EME reer 


of Seeairoteved wdatoletrative narttetpants (p. 46); -It may be suggested, from 


our research, that the building principal functions as education's most important 


* “street-level bureaucrat!'=-at the central yet most uncertain, point of contact 


6 
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between the school organizatton and its varied SEES Iti 


> ° 


who receives and must come to terms on\the day- ~to-day “jes l wyth a Tees measure ‘ 


of the many demands, confticts, unusual occurrences, and pr@blems faced by the , oe 
_ school system. ‘The principal‘acts throughout his or her ay in an organizational 

capacity ‘that must seek to balance the very separate interests of arosntaatton 

and clientele (of teachers anil parents, of teachers ee system" of sikh” 

Eee needs ‘and available organizational resources, of staff members and students). 


This selene lia: and stabilizing activity, a vital rele ip a ites boundary-spanning 


* 


‘ 


position fer nis larger organization, is as yet Hetle studied 3nd poorly under= 
stood. We need much additional study of ''what jt is that principals do,'' ” 
the course of developing a much Improved sense/of how education Funeria within 


its organizational environment, / os 


ae ‘ 
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‘ : ‘ Notes 4 


~ Our research “has been generously supported by a grant from the National 
Institute of Education (NIE Project #G-79-0019) through its program of grants 


c 


for research on organizational processes in Sea ION. We .are grateful to our 
i ore ties 


colleagues Van Cleve Morris and Emanuel Hurwitz for their helpful comments and 


suggestions. ane a " 


1, The sample of principals was selected from a "grid'' of schools stratified 
according to enrollment size, student turnover, and school type (elementary 
.vs, secondary). From each cell in-the grid some five or six principals were 
identified, with the help of a ielecgiatalih advisory committee, to provide 
a pool of subjects which represented geographic, age,\sex, experiential, 
and racial diversity. From this pool, the research team randomly ‘selected 
subjects for observation, asking each principal. for his\or her voluntary , 
‘participation in the study, Just one person decided not) to participate, 


2, For an earlier report of the decision-making of principals in accommodating : 
problems of inadequate resoruces, ambiguous role expectations, and challenges 
to thgir authority, see: R. Crowson and C. Porter-Gehrie, “The Discretionary 
Behavior of Principals in Large-City Schools,'' Educational Administration 
Quarterly, vol. 16, No. 1 (Winter 1980), forthcoming. aa 


3. Much of the increase in parent advisement is a consequence of federal rules 

and regulations surrounding such programs as compensatory education and 

’ special education, Without federal or state pressure, however, parent advise- 
ment has been extended in many directions, In the school district under study, - 
for example, a directive in late 1979 ordered all city principals to develop 
a detailed list of all pupil fees and charges for the year, This list of 

‘ pupil fees was to be shared with,, and approved by, each school's parent 
advisory council and was henceforth to be sent home at the beginning of 

each school year, No school fees (e.g., departmental fees, athletic fees, 
locker fees) may be charged beyond those receiving parent counc!| approval, 


4, For example, principals who seek to dixatgs "too many" incompetent teachers 
(more than one or two a year) are not very highly regarded by peers and 
hierarchical superiors. 


5. This point is also made by Blumberg and Greenfield. Ina study of eight 
rincals;~whordtsplayed widely varying styles of School administration, 

it was found that despite pressure from the school system hierarchy up 

above to ''keep the lid on,'' the principals all worked creatively for instruc- 
nal improyement and organizational change, (See, Blumberg, A, and Gregn- 


sonnet 1 Thy —-W.The-Ef fect ive-Principal:—Perspect ives-on~SchootLeadersht io 
‘ton: Allyn and Bacoh, Inc., 1980). 
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